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MONTRAVERS AND LAVINIA; 


oR 
ONE WINTER IN LONDON. 


(Continued.) 


_ 


HITHERTO the follies of Lavinia had been 
such as did not affect her character; but the 

riod was approaching, when the blasts of 
calumny would be sounded, and ruin seize up- 
on its prey. Montravers was called on busi- 
ness of importance to the south of Ireland, 
where a relation, engaged in the mercantile 
line, had died, and bequeathed him a conside- 
rable portion: of the fruits of many years in- 
dustry. Lavinia, who had lately, from her in- 
cessant whirl of dissipation, suffered a misfor- 
tune, and deprived her husband of an heir, 
was yet too delicate and ufrecovered to ven- 
ture on accompanying Montravers on his ex- 
pedition ; she, therefore, remained in London, 
resolved, as she said, to live quietly and sober- 
ly, till his return, when she would bid adieu to 
the capital, and all those amusements which 


. had hitheyto so strongly engrossec her atten- 


tion. 

Montravers was charmed with her prudent 
resolutions, and quitted home, if possible, more 
fondly enameured of her than ever. But vain 
and fleeting ate the resolutions of the giddy 
and extravagant !—During this fatal absence, 
the luckless Lavinia engaged ina new species 
of amusement, destructive to her own morals, 
as ruinous to her husband’s peace and circum- 
stances. She had acquired a relish for gamb- 
ling, and was become a frequenter of the 
tables of several of her fashionable friends; 
were, though she had repeatedly witnessed 
the bad effects of high play, and had shudder- 
ed at observing them, time blunted the keen 
edge of her feelings; and the sight of what at 
first shocked her inexpressibly, became, at last, 
familiar by repetition, and.ceased to be any 
longer thought of with abhorrence. 

Every body, she was assured by some of 
her insidious friends, played more or lcss; 
and, though doubtless the consequences were 
destructive to few individuals, they were not 
generally so; and she might happen to be a 
favourite of fortune. Money was becoming a 
scarce article; she had squandered, she knew 
not how, all that Montravers, with more liber- 
ality than prudence, had entrusted to her care, 
and large debts were incurred. Tradesfolks 
began to look grave, and some even asked for 
payment of their bills: cash must be had, or 
she must relinquish the, enviable situation 
which she had attained in the beau monde— 
But how to get_the money.was the questi 
Perhaps luck could favour her—she woul 
try, and if she failed in her attempts. 
would playnomore. Success at first 
her, and she arose a considerable gainer. “In 
several succeeding trials she was still favoured 


by fortune, and elated with joy, she discharged ™ 


her most pressing debts, and resolved never 
again to reduce herself to such a dilemma. 








But vain were her resolutions !—New ex- 
pences were accounted requisite, and new debts 
were contracted¢ her money became aguin 
exhausted—her credit was suspected—and, 
what was infinitely more. dreadful in ber op- 
inion, she feared being laughed at by her gay 
associates, if she attempted retrenchments ; 
while a still lingering sense of honour led her 
to wish to be just to every person, and avoid 
the miseries attendant upon being in debt. 

In such situation what could she do /—She 
had no friends to whom she could impart her 
distresses. Amelia she had, of late, treated 
with a chilling reserve ; and Montravers, she, 
more than all, felt reluctant to acquaint with 
her embarrassments. Again she had recourse 
to cards; but the fickle deity deserted her— 
slie played and lost; and, impelled by the hope 
of recovering her losses,she dioubled the stakes, 
and was still unsuccessful. <A run of bad luck 
now involved her in greater distress than ever 
—despair urged her onward—discretion had 
lost its feeble hold—she was in daily expecta- 
tion of Montrayer’s return; her disappoint- 
ments drove her nearly to distraction ; she ac- 
cepted bets, which were proposed to her by 
the harpies who lured her to ruin, and she 
arose a loser of upwards of two thousand 
guineas { without knowing where to command 
Jfity towards the discharge of her debt. 


Frantic with the certainty of ruin, she un- 
guardedly exposed her situation to an artful 
libertine, who had watched her emotions while 
she played, and having some time marked her 
as his prey, seized on the-present opportunity 
to affect his diabolical purpose. With the in- 
sidious air of friendship which he assumed to 
hide his base designs, he offered to extricate 
her from her difficulties, and leave it to her- 
self;to discharge the debt, when convenient 
or agreeable. The consequences may be reca- 
dily conjectured. .The imprudent haif-dis- 
tracted Lavinia accepted his offers, and her 
honour paid the forfeit of her folly. Vice 
triumphed in its success, and her destruction 
was completed. 

Ashamed to. meet. the looks of her injured 
husband, she consented to elope with her be- 
trayer; and when, on the succeeding day, Mon- 
travers arrived in town, he received the heart- 
rending: intelligence of her infamy, and his 
own dishonour. Stung to the quick by the in- 
gratitude of the woman he so fondly doated on, 
dnd goaded to madness by astrong sense of in- 
jury,he pursued the fugitives and overtook 
them; when, dreadful to relate, he fell by the 
hand of the villain who had robbed him of his 
treasure, and who was himself also slightly 
wounded in the combat. 

Together the wretched Lavinia and her 
paramour fied to elude the laws of the country : 
and, after a short cohabitation, they parted, 


Mutually weary of each other's society —The 


fallen guilty creature accepted the protection 
of another temporary admirer. Another, and 
another, and another succeeded, till the branch- 
es..of corruption’s tree had spread to an im- 
measurable length, and effectually destroyed 








every trace of the once-spotless purity of her 
soul. Virtue banished, she set the world at 
defiance. The love of money had taken pos- 
session of her bosom ; her new lovers were, in 
general, rich, and she profited by their liberality 
or their folly. 

At length disease preyed upon her frame ; 
her beauty faded, and she became deserted and 
miserable. An attendant, who had followed 
her fortune from the time she became the 
wife of Montravers, perceiving there was little 
more to be gained by remaining in her service, 
secured what money and valuables she still 
possessed, and, taking advantage of a tempo- 
rary derangement of her mental faculties, to 
which she had become subject, had her con- 
veyed to the cottage of a poor woman, a rela- 
tion of the wretch, who resided not very far 
distant from Lavinia’s former abode, in the vi- 
cinity of Coniston, and gave her in charge to 
the woman abovementioned, with a small sum, 
sufficient to defray any expences that might be 
incurred ere her friends became acquainted 
with her situation, and rendered it more com- 
fortable. The soi disant Abigail thus made 
peace with her own conscience, for having rob- 
bed her wretched mistress of the little that 
remained of her ill-acquired riches, and repairs 
ed to the capital; where, for a while, she 
figured in the haunts of vice and profligacyy 
Lill, in turn, she too was driven from the stage, 
and left to end her worthless life in poverty and 
miscry. 

At the time when Lavinia was conveyed to 
the neighbourhood of her former residence, 
her senses were deranged, and she was insene 
sible to all that passed around her; but the 
change of air, contributed with other causes 
to restore her strength, both of mind and body, 
the powers of recollection returned, and she 
experienced all the agonizing pangs of sorrow 
and remorse ; but relapsed &gain, after a short 
interval of reason, into a state of horrible dis- 
traction, which so terrified the woman at whose 
house she wasy that she immediately took what 
she conceived to be effectual means to prevent 
the wretched creature from escaping, and leav- 
ing the cottage in charge of a little girl, she 
hied her to the residence of the heart-broken 
Mr. Chesterton, and the amiable Amelia, then 
the wife of Major Wallingford, and the un- 
remitting attendant on her unfortunate uncle, 
who still lingered on this side the grave, a prey 
to the deepest grief and anguish ; too much 
debilitated to bear a removal from the spot 
where every object but served to remind him 
of his lost unhappy daughter, and wearing 
away the latter days of existence, in the most 
pitiable state of melancholy and depression. 


Amelia had never quitted him from the 
moment of her return after the elopement of 
Lavinia. .’ her uncle’s earnest request, she 
had bestowed her hand upon the gentleman to 
whom she had, for some time previous to her 
cousin’s marriage, been under engagements; 


and, at the period of Lavinia’s return to the 
country, she was just recovered after the birth 
of her first child, and in daily expectation of 
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her beloved husband’s return from the quar- 
ters of the regiment, in a distant part of the 
kingdom. 

Language would but ill convey an idea of 
the astonishment and horror which took pos- 
session of Amelia’s mind, on hearing frem the 
woman to whose care Lavinia had been con- 
signed, that her unfortunate cousin still existed, 
and was then actually within a short distance 
of her former abode. About a year before, 
accounts had teached them of the death of an 
unhappy female, and a coincidence of names, 
and other circumstances, left her friends nota 
doubt of its being the Iuckless Lavinia, who 
had ended her wretched existence. Froth 
that period her name had never been mention- 
ed by, or in the presence of, her father ; who 
from that time also seemed to become more 
reconciled to his misfortunes, and to feel grate- 
ful to heaven for depriving the unfortunate 
creature of the power of continuing a life of 
euilt and wretchedness. ‘To tear afresh the 
wounds of his aged bosom, and recal to memory 
every circumstance which had tended to com- 
plete his misery, Amelia considered as an act 
of cruelty; yet how conceal from him, that his 
repentant child was still an inhabitant of earth, 
and in a situation which rendered her an object 
of the greatest pity? 


(To be continued.) 














CLAREMG.NT. 
(Continued.) 

MRS, CLAREMONT, and Maria, knew the 
loss of this excelient man; Henry appeared ve- 
ry dejected ; and even their thoughtles visitors 
were not unknown to grief. The whole vi- 
carage presented a face of dejection. Good 
cause had these honest people to lament the 
loss of their Claremont; whose successor— 
Mr. Septimus Bright—was exactly the reverse 
of their deceased friend. 

Charles, the elder of the Melwvills, had, du- 
ring their stay at Cowley, paid a particular at- 
tention to Maria. While her father’s death 
was yet new, he refrained from intimating his 
wishes ; but as it became necessary for Mrs. 
Claremont to change her residence; Mr. Mel- 
vil proposed himself as the husband of Maria, 
adding that, as Mr. Henry Claremont, pursu- 
ant to his former choice, was about to take up 
his commission, if Mrs. Claremont would con- 
sent to visit the metropolis, he should be hap- 





py to receive her at great Ormond ‘Street. 


Mrs. Claremont having arranged her family 
concerns, and retained only her oldest domes- 
tic, accepted the offer of Mr. Melvill. 

The gayer scenes of a military life, passed 
among the pleasures of the town, and the con- 
versation of numbers, who were opinioned with 
his two friends, Charles and Reignald Melvill, 
entirely dissipated those compunctions familiar 
to Claremont, at the death of his father. Even 
his amiable sister lost something of her wonted 
purity. She could not escape the contamina- 
tion of example. Mrs. Claremont, alone, re- 
maived thoughtful. Melvill had solicited the 
hand of her daughter; Melyille attended her 
daughter to every species of elegant amuse- 
ment; yet Melvill talked less of marriage, and 
Mrs. Claremont was perplexed. She thought 
of her situation, which, at the best, she con- 
sidered as an irksome dependance. It was 
one evening, when she had been lost in these 
unpleasing reveries, that Maria returned from 
a ball, whither she had been accompanied by 
Nr. Melvili and her brother, with an ancomon 


. appearance of melancholy. 








Some time past, 
without other talk than the customary enqul- 
ries, Maria continued dejected :” “ Well! 
daughter,” said Mrs. Claremont, “ why so seri- 
ous? are you unwell ?”’ “ Notso: but l am very 
much fatigued.” “ Nay, Maria, this will not 
do; for you have been out much later than on 
this night, and danced much longer ; yet never 
have 1 seen you so low-spirited.” “ Low-spir- 
ited indeed.”——“« Perhaps, my dear,” resum- 
ed Mrs. Claremont, “ you do not like this place. 
This day, I have been thinking much on the 
same subject. To-fhorrow, Maria, if you agree 
in my wishes, I shall propose cur return to 
Cowley: it is true, we have lost our old habi- 
tation; but, among the parishioners of your 
father, we shall never want a house.” “ My 
father !” exclaimed Maria. Mrs. Claremont 
had touched the best emotions of her daugh- 
ter’s heart: she wished Wiinaskeu qiiiek appeal 
to the feelings of her beloved child, and she 
knew, that to do this, she had only to mention 
the name of her departed husband.—* My 
dearest friend,’ said Maria, bursting intotears, 
as she fell on her mother’s neck, “ never talk 
of my father. That father was a4 ood man; 
and he used to say, that his Maria would be— 
you know what he said mother. I am very 
ill.’’ * Alas, my girl, I fear you are more than 
ill: but tell me, Maria, tell me, for beaven’s 
sake, why you do not wish to hear of your fa- 
ther? there was a time when you would talk 
of nothing else.” “ Yes, there was atime! I 
shall always love the memory of my father. I 
am sure you do not think that I have ceased to 
love him! But, just now, I do not live as he 
wished me to live. We will gotorest. Per- 
haps, my dear mother, I shall be better to- 
morrow; I will think of your wishes ; for your 
wish shall be my wills and when I am in the 
way for a better life, we will talk of my father.” 

Mrs. Claremont*was awakened from a rest- 
less night by a visit from her son Henry, who 
came to excuse himself from attending his mo- 
ther and sister, as he had promised on the pre- 
ceding night, in their morning ramble. “I 
would have attended you, indeed mother,” said 
Claremont,” had not a*very unexpected piece 
of business fallen to my share. Charles Mel- 
vill called on me at seven this morning, I 
thought the fellow-was mad tothink of knock- 
ing one up at such a confounded hour. He 


had found a letter on his table last night, which - 


obliged him to leave town immediately, and he 
requested that I would settle two or three tri- 
fling accounts with some tradesmen, who would 
expect to meet himy and can I disoblige my 
friend ?” “ Nor, Henry, would I disoblige that 
friend; I would only remember, that I had 
more friends than Melvill.” “ I understand my 
mether; and if she,demands my stay, I will, 
certainly, wound my honour as a gentleman, 
to obey her as ason,” “When your mother 
requires that sacrifice, you shall make it; and 
not till then. She oaly requests, and she need 
not request it as a favour, that Henry Clafe- 
mont will callon her about noon.” “ At that 
time,” said Claremont, “I will assuredly be 
here.” | ) 

(To be continued.) 








THE corruption of the present times, is the 
general complaint at all times; it has evér 


been so, and it ever will be so—not considers | 
ing that the wickedness of the world is always _ 


the same, as to the degree of it; though 


may change places, perhaps, and vary a little 
in the form. 


breath of wind agitates the flowers. 
- soft are the slumbers of innocence! 


. over my love. 








——— 
DAPHNIS; AN IDYL. 


(From the German of Solomon Gessner.) 


ON a fair summer night Daphnis stole 
the cottage of his love. True love can seldom 
sleep. The wide expanse of heaven was strew, 
ed with glittering stars. The moon shone 
fully through the dark shades ofthe forest. Ay 
the country round was still and gloomy. Aj 
nature seemed hushed in repose. Exc 
some sparkles of the turch of night, which 
played upon*the purling brooks, and here ang 
there a glow-worm, wandering in the dark ; alj 
other lights were out. 

Daphnis, in a sweet repose of melancholy, 
seaied himself before the cottage of his mig. 
tress. His eyes glanced on the window of the 
chamber where she slept. The window wag 
partly open to the soft gales of the night, ang 
to the gentle rays of the moon. Daphnis, iq 
a low voice, thus sang : 

‘ May thy bers be tranquil, O my be. 
loved }. and refreshing as the morning breeze, 
Rest gently on thy couch, as the drops of dew 
repose upon the leaves of the lily, when ne 
How 


* Descend from heaven, sweet dreams ;— 
you that attend the lovely train of sports and 
mirth! descend on Cynthia’s rays, and hover 
Present to her mind naught 
but smiling plains, green pastures, and milk- 
white flocks, 

«“ Let her think she hears a concert of the 
sweetest flutes, resounding in the solitary val- 
ley, as if it was Apollo’s self that played. May 
she seem to bathe in some limpid stream, 
beneath the shades of Jessamines and myrtle, 
beheld by none except the birds that fly from 
tree to tree, and sing for her alone! Let her 
seem to sport among the graces ;: let them call 
her their companion and sister; and may they 
together wander in the most delightful fields, 
gathering flowers ; the garlands made by Phil- 
lis being worn by the graces; those made by 
them being worn by her. 

“ Lovely dreams ! conduct her to the groves, 
where flowers are interwoven with the ver- 
dure. There, let the little loves pursue and 
play around her, as bees about the new-blown 
rose. Let one of the lovely group settle at 
her feet bearing a fragrant appic, while an- 
other presents her with red transparent grapes; 
and others wave the flowers with their wings, 
to diffuse around herthe sweetest odours. 

“ Within the grove, let the Paphian god ap- 
pear; but without his arrows or his quiver; 
lest he alarm her timidinnocence. Let him 
be adorned only with the charms of his en- 
chanting youth. 

“ Sweet dreams! deign at last to present to 
her my image. Let her see me languish at 
her feet, and with downcast cyes, say, in fal- 
tering accents, that for love of her I die.— 
Never, O never, yet have I dared to tell it her. 


“Ah! at this dream, may a sigh heave her bo- 
|. som! May she then blush, and smile upon 
*me! Why am not I as beautiful as Apollo 


when he guarded the flocks? Why are not 


songs as melodious as the nightingale! 
Wg are I not every perfection to deserve 
—e ? 


~ “Thus sang the shepherd, and then, by the 
light of the moon, returned to his cottage. 
Dreams of hope beguiled the remaining hours 
of night. At break of day, he led his flock 
by the side of the hill, where the cottage of 
Phyllis stood. His sheep went slowly 0M 
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browzing on the sides of the path. Feed on 
my sheep; feed on my tender lambs; there Is 
no sweeter pasture The verdure, on which 
Phyllis casts her cy: s, becomes more pleasing ; 
and the flowers are eager to adorn the path 
she treads. 

While he thus spoke, Phyllis appeared at 
her window. The morning suo brightened 
her beauteous countenance. He saw she re- 
garded him with a gentle smile: he even saw 
a vivid blush glow on her cheeks, With lin- 
gering Stcpsy and a heart that throbbed with 
joy» he. passed before her She saluted him 
with a lovely air; and her looks, €omplacent, 
still pursucd iim—for she had stened to his 
midnight sovg. eat 
















; EEO, cng, Sela ES 
THE COGIFATIONS OF UNCLBEYOHN, ~— t 
: #< apg Tae Par) 


[ccf The following queer, odd; singalsr communica | 
tion, we have read overvand over, and’ hardly kilow. 


whether to admit or rejectit. ‘The old fellow, if be” 
has any sense, has a comiealway ef showing it#= 
The drift of his piece we like Well enough, but if . 
he writes again we wish he wowld polish a little” 


more. Who the pleague is Mrs. Capetton, F : who 
are you, UncleJohni--Gleaner = eee 


“ He that will not Stoop for a pir, en 
“ Shall be made te stoop fur a meaner thing.” 
OLD SAYING. 


THIS distich is sométhing like the girls of 
Thornville, * homely, but sensible.” The im- 
portance of trifles tg our happiness and pros- 
perity, surely is not duly appreciated. © Sinip 


& 


of water isvbut a trific, yet the ocean is form- 


edof drops. A momentis but a trifle,yet our 
lives are nade up of mibeabete: A cen, is but 
a trifle, and yet nothing is t#uer than the whole 
wealth of the richest he in Tornyille is made 
up of such trilés.@ a 

Gentle reader— cOpitations of Un- 
cle John. The times hard. The neces- 
sarics of life have risen upow us an hundted 
fold. Our incomes aré not gréater than they 
used to be, and we cantiot indulge ourselves 
as we were wont to do, with tea, and suyar and 
coffee and fine clothes, without leading to em- 
barrassment—to execution—anil perhaps to 
prison. Let us be wise. A very little is suf- 
ficient to supply us with the necessaries of 
life. Curtail your expenditures. Foreyo the 
use of sugar altovether Suge is an excellent 
Substitute for teas Indeed were we obliged to 
give five dollars a p yurid for it, and was it “ far 
fetched and dear bought’ we might conclude 
It was fit for ladies—-and should be half bejug- 
led to get it, Use chocolate, it is very nutri- 
tious,and has not risen much in price. Pease 
and rye do very well iastead of coffee, andgif 
the times press hard, use neither tea, coffee 
hor sugar. The prudent man wil descry dae 
ger from afar. “ When the storm rises, wisé 
men put on their cloaks.” He is not a frees* 
man but a slave, who suffers his APPETITEA 













his pripg, or his passions. to lead him into.’ 






difficulty. To be truly independent you n 
Sain a victory over yourselves. Like the 4 
toise, draw within your shell, ‘till the stonm 
Passes over. i 
this season, or use manufacture homesptin, 
To this let me add. Drink no liquor, and 


every family, without exception, will save | 


Snough te pay their taxes. 


Make yotr old clothes aiiswer/ 









— own 


f 










Now, Madam Cuaperton, how do you like 
this advice : 
Mrs. Capertons 
To stop drinking fiquor I like it right well, 
And the plan ofshrink ing within one’s shell; 
And all \our advice, 
i think very nice, 
Except to leave off drinking Tea. 
A womhan can never 
Be pleasant and clever, 
Without her Souchong or Bohea. 


So farewell coffee, sugarand laces till the 
times mend. The women asa particula: favor 
may use tea sparingly. 


Becky Qieusesam. 
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ex oe 
. » THE corporation of this city have appropriated 
_ 3,000 dollars towards the relief of our brethren of the 
west; and have, recommended that Wednesday next, 
the 2d day of February, be sei apart as a day 0! fasi- 
. thg, humiliation and piayer; and that the diilerent re- 
- ligious congregations of this city, cause collections to 
be made for the above purpose. 
.. The house of Assembly of this State, now sitting at 
- Albatiy; have, by a unanimous vote, granted fitt, thou 
sand dollars from the piblic Treasury, for the relict of 

the sufferers on the Niagara frontier, . 

Co-morrew. collections are to be made in Trinity 
Church, arid St. Paul’s and St. John's Chapels, in the 
Church Du St, Esprits congregation of St, George’s) 
St. Mark’s Chareh, Chiist Church, Grave Church, St. 
Stephen’s Chareh, Zion Church, and 5t Michae.’s 

-Church, and in the other Churches of this city, tor ihe 

agnetis of the suflértrs by fire at Poris¢mouth. And on 

ednesday nest, the 2d of February, ccilections will 

be made in the Churches, for the benefit of the suf 
ferers on the western frontiers @f this State. 

The Senate have passed a bill directing the Comp- 
troller to. borrow money fron#he Bank of America, 

or any other Bank, to pay this State’s quota of the di- 
rect tax. ; 

“A letter from Coperihagen, dated Nov. 15, says, 

** The French seized the Bank of Hamburg on the 5th, 
Supposed to contain about 10 millions of marks, a con- 

siderable part of it. Danish property.” 

A Canandagtia paper of January 18, says, “ We 
have no very important news to communicate. The 
enemy has a large force in F ort Niagera, and the reoi- 
due, vt is supposed, have moved towsrds Malden.” 

An account from Piattsburgh states, ‘“* Thst on the 
night of the 16th instant, a party of British came over 
to Swanton, Vt. an@ stirprised and took 10 men and 
13 horses of the U. 8, dragoons; three men escaped 
but were wounded. . These dragoons were on the 
lines, to prevent smuggling provisions into Caneda, 
Notice was giver to the e » by the smugglers, of 
the dragoons being near th®@ mimes and where they were. 
which enabled the Britisht Psurprise and take them 
Night before last Cort eh, to retaliate, went 
over the dines with a ie U S. dregoons, to 
Odletowny where an er ia picke rd was 

| stationed ; Surprised 12 me Dand killed three” 

The Norfolk Ledger says, © 1 sapeake squad- 
ren have lately captured six Bord@aux vessels belong. 
ing to Baltimore, ™ , 

The privateer@aroline of Baltimore has arrived at 
Charleston. She has taken and destroyed seventeen 
sai! of the enemy durmg her cruize, and detected two 
traitorous vessels from eastern ports, with a British 
















licente, am! Swedish and American papérs. one a brig 
aud the other a schooner, the latter of which has arriv- 
edhere, , 
\ m various parts of the United States, (especially 
* the Eastern,) we notice great damage by recent fires. 
_ The cartel ship Fair American, Capt Adams, carry- 
We cut Mr Strong, consul for the United States at 
; burg, and bearer of dispatches for our minister 
| Pe g, sailed for Liverpool the 22d inst. 
: e US. ship John Adams, it is said. is fitting up 
*to curry out Messrs Cla; and Russell, to join the other 
négociators at Gottenburgh, , 




























Riuprial, 


SECO SCOTOSESWER Ecc eeeccesrecceecsebeseseebeceseseteed 


MARRIED. 

By the Rev. Dr. Milledolar, Dr Phillip D Kettletag; 
to Miss Mary Alien, daughter of Mr. William Allen, 
all of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr Geissenheimer, Mr. Joseph Shel 
bury, to Miss Theodosia Bowrosan, both of this city. 

By the Rev: Dr. Howe, at New-Barbacoes Neck, 
New Jerse’, Mr. William De Forest, merchant, of this 
city, to Miss Harriet Kingsland, \oungest douglter of 
Edmund William K ogsland, F.sq. of the former place. 

At Oyster Bay, (L i.) by the Rev. Mr Earle, Mr, 
Benjamin T. Underhill, of this city, to Miss El-za 
Weeks, daughter of Mr. James Weeks, of the former 
place. 

At New-Utrecht, ( L. 1.) by the Rev. Mr. Beatty, col. 
Beekman M. Van Beuren, of this city, to Miss Ann 
Denyse, daughter of Mr. Denyse D Denyse, of the 
former place. 

At New- Hempstead, (L. 1.) by the Rev. Mr. Bogert, 
Mr. George R:pelyea, to Miss Phebe Cheesmany 
daughter of Mr. Richard Cheesman, all of that place. 

Mr. Leonard Van Hoesen, of Hudson, to Miss Mary 
Wilson, of this city. 

By the Rev. John Williams, John M. Foght, Esq. 
of Warwick, to Mrs Inglis, of this city. 

At Trenton, (N J. by the Rew Mr, Armstrong, Mr. 
John Voorhees, to Miss Mary Lollar, grand daughter 
of Barnt Deklyn, Esq. 





—== 
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Oeituary. 


ORCHESTRE HHESTHTEECET ERG eeeereseeeeeeeeeneGeeeee eoesd 


DED, 


in the 318t y@ar of his age, Mr. Andrew Gray, an 
ho est Man. 

Mis. Mary Barnard, aged 33, widow of Captain A: 
Barnard 

Miss Mary Perkins, late of Liverpool, N 8. 

Mrs. Launnier, widow of the late Augustus Laun- 
nier, 

Mr. Benjamin Johnson, in the 47th vear of his age. ' 

At Springfield, Mass.) Miss Mary Horton, aged 92, 
and on the day following Miss Margaret Horton, sged 
90 years. These maiden sisters had lived together 90 
years, andthe death @ the eldest was but 11 hours 
previous to that of the youngest. 

At North Stamfgrd, (Con the widow Sarah Bishop, 
aged 99 years, hine months and ten days. 

At New-Orleons, Cept. John Mowry proprietor of 
the Louisisna Gazette, aged about 36 vears. His death 
was occasioned by a wound received the preceding 
even ng in a duel with capt Amelung. 

At Charleston, 8. C. of a lingering ilness, Mr Wm. 
Bailey, aged 22 yesrs, third son of Gen, Thtod: rus 
Bailey, Pos' master of this city. 

In Fronkfort, Sussex Coutity, (N J.) onthe 14th inst: 

Matthew Williams, at the advanced age of 124 years. 
He was born in Wales, (Englend) in Jan. 1690—was a 
soldier during the reign of Queen Anne, and was ai the 
taking of Minorca from the Spaniards, and in : lmost 
all the most memorable battles in the last century, to 
the takirg of Quebec under Wolfe; afler which he 
settlec! in this country; but losing his wife, by whom 
he had two sons, he at the late American Revolution, 
joined the service, in which he continued until the 
close of the war, since wnich he has lived in that coun- 
ty. until his death. He was upwards of twenty years 
in the se¢a-service, and more than that time in difer- 
ent services asa soldier, oi: land Hisrecollect on wag 
admirable until a short time before his death - he 
would repeat the diflerent transactions of his life from 
his early days, and give a most distinct aggount of the 
different engawements he hed been in. 
_ At Staten-Island, in the 92d year of her age, Mrs. 
Hannah Bedell, widow of the late John Bedell, esq. ond 
mother of Mr. Isracl Bedell of thisc:ty At the death 
of this venerable lady; smongsi many other descend. 
ants. she left two grand daughters, who are grand 
mothers. The old adage may here be justly applied, 
“ Denghter, go to your daughter, for your daughter’a | 
daughter has a daughter.” 

The French Gen. Zadera, was lately assassinated af 
Flze, in Hanovor, by his confidential servant, (a Pole } 
He was of his we} from Fratice to join the grend armys 


The City Inspector reports the death of 38 persens 
from the 8th to the 15th January. 
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Sat of the Qiprises. 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


if, after the perusal of the following lines, you 
think them worthy of insertion in your paper, you will 
oblige, as well as gratify, the vanity of the young au- 
thor who thus presumes to address you. 
ELLA. 


On the Ruins of St. Grorce’s Cuuncn, which was 
consumed by fire on the Sth inst. 


TOUCHED by yon grand and awful scene, 
An infant hand presumes to strike 

The magic lyre to muses dear, 
Whose strings so oft would yield delight. 


But now no more to lively strains, 
My youthful harp is wont to flow; 
Touch’d by my hand, the fairy strings, 
Flings back the pensive notes of woe. 


What can it mean, those sounds so sad, 
That ring responsive on my ear ; 

Fancy exclaims, it ill forbodes, 
Some threatening dangers lurking near. 


But all scem’d safe, no sound was heard, 
Save when the fears of harm to quell: 

From time to time, the watchmen toid 
The hour, and cried that all was well. 


But artful danger oft eludes 
- The eye that’s sworn to guard from harm; 
For at that hour an atvful Peal, 
Proclaim’d the fire-bells’ rude alarms. 


Rouse, rouse! ye slumbering mortals, rouse! 
A clam’rows choir of voices rung ; 

But safe from harm I marked the scene, 
And saw Sr. Georce’s Cuapve burn. 


Yon specimen of churchmens’ pride, 
To fell destruction now was doom’d, 

The blazing steeple’s lofty height, 
With flashing fires the skies illumed. 


How grand and awful.was the scene, 
That pierced the shades of sable night ; 
Gave to the heavens a crimson tinge, 
And shone with lustre strangely bright. 


But my weak pen can ill describe, 

The glowing scene, the radient blaze ; 
Some harper skill’d in minstrelsr, 

May hand it down to distant days. 


Had he been there to mark the fall 
Of the proud steeple, once so gay ; 

To see it rolling, proudly plunging, 
Midst the ruins where it lay ; 


Then his fingers boldly moving, 
O’er his lyre, might still prolong ; 

The notes of woe, so sadly pleasing, 
Lives immortal as his song. 


From the harp of such bold harper, 
Mournful songs enchant my ear; 

And such tales of fallen grandeur, 
Ling’ring, list’ning, love to hear. 


Of’t shall fancy’s ready pencil, 
Sketch the flames ascending high ; 
Then from Memory’s ample bosom, 
Of’t shall burst the rising sigh. 
Euua. 


(SELECTED.) 


TRUE BENEVOLENCE. 


AH! why thus repine, Philander, at thy lot, 
View the poor peasant in his humble cot; 

His little offspring pierce him with their cries ; 
On the straw pallet, lo! the mother lies, 
Devoid of eomfort, and of generous aid, 

By grief and sickness sunk into.a shade. ? 


Ye rich, ye great, who waste on sumptuous fare, 
What might so many rescue from despair ; 








O learn the truest luxury to knew, 

That of relieving indigence and woe ; 
Assuage the whats and the orphan’s tears, 
You'll find the joy you give return sincere. 


Let not the manners of the present age, 
Unnerve the hero, and infest the sage ; 

To soothe the afflicted, succour the distrest ; 
To pour the balm in virtue’s suffering breast, 
Of placid fear, will even death disarm, 

When earthly grandeur loses pow’r to charm. 


I 
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—— ? fle e 
FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


THO’ keen is the sorrow and sad is the tear, 
From the scene of our joys'when we part ; 

And turn a last look on who are dear, 
Or the still dearer girhof our heart; . 

Yet oh! what adesertthe m must prove 


That know not the feelings o Friendship and Love. 


The dew drop of night, the’ im darkness it lies, 
Gives a gem to the lustre\of morn; 

And so in our griefs sensibility sigh, 
The heart whence it springs can adorn ; 

Yet oh! what a desert the bosom must prove, 

That knows not the feelings of Friendship and Love. 


a 


From the Columbian Patriot. 


TRIBUTE 
TO THE MEMORY OF JULIA. 


** Her form was faultiess—and her mind 
* Was noble, just, humane, and kind—— 
« —__ But, ab ! the cruel spoiler came !” 


SHADE of the lov’d, lamented dead, 
Oft at deep midnight’s solemn hour, 


When Fancy plays around my head, 
And wiel hébwand of magic power: 


O, then thy bright, angelic form, 
Appears in heavenly radience drest ; 
Then throbs my heart with rapture warm, 
And holds communion with the blest. 


Again thy well-known voice I hear, 
In witching melody so sweet, 

Which, like the music of the sphere, 
My captive senses seem to greet. 


Yet soon the dear illusion fades, 
And sorrow bursts the bands of sleep, 
I wake t mourn in midnight shades, 
And hours of parted bliss to weep. 


O, gentle Spirit, from this heart 

Thy dear remembrance ne’er shall fly ; 
No, never from my soul depart, 

Though I am dogm’d to weep and sigh. 


The tyrant’s cruel | 
In life’s fair b! 
Shade of the lov’d, 
Blest Virtue’s 





NOTHING can be more evident, than that 
we stand indebted to the Great Being, who 
preserves us, in unceasing returns of gratitude 
and love: we must therefore, be guilty of a 
strange prevarication, when presuming to’en- 
ter upon a new day of our lives, without 
presenting to him the homage of worship 
supplication. 
and night for our service, who shuts our ey 


lids in peace, and opens them again to the light 
of the morning ;—who has often | 
from disasters by an unexpected int nce, 


which our reason must tell us was altogether 
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It is He who has made the da 4 





providential ; often has the lightaing been sys, 
pended over our heads, und the yawning’ abyss 
been closed beneath our feet, by the unseeg 
hand of cur merciful Protector. We haye 
seen thousands fall at our right hand, and thoy. 
sands at our left, while we have been left yp. 
hurt amid the precipices and ruins. But such 


affecting and awful warnings are not mod 


to remind us of our obligations towards 


The very act of breathing, the motion of the 
smallest fibre is regulated by him. ‘If he with. 
draws his hand, we crumble into dust, ang 
mingle ina moment with the soil on*which we 
tread. What then can.we think of so 
wretched beings who pass their lives without 
acknowledging and worshipping their Creator? 
Lost to every awakening sensibility, they haye 
eyes and see not ; ears have they, and hear not; 
they conceive themselves placed at an infinite 
distance from the Deity, while every pleasure 
of their hearts, every ray of their understand. 
ings, proceed solely from him. Could we ever 
have imagined, that in the bosom of Christen. 
don men should be found thus blinded by their . 
prejudices, or brutalized by their passions? 
They have presumed to dogmatize amidst the 
ray of that blessed religion, which not content | 
to point out our duties to God, furnishes us, 
moreover, with means and ability to perform 
them; and by commanding us to set asidea 
determinate portion of our time for his service, 
brings even to the most dissipated mind a peri- 
odical call to its duty. 


Dinecdotes. 


One of king James the first’s chaplains 
preaching before the court at Whitehall, made 
a set of the following quibbles in his discourse, _ 
Speaking of the depravity of the age he said — 
that almost aii houses were made ale houses; 
that men made matrimony a matter ef moneys 
and placed their paradise in a fair of dice ; was 
it so in the days of Woah ? ah ro! “ 


—— 


King Charles II, coming. from Newmarket 
through Shoredich to London, observing a wall 
lately made there of horns, as is common in 
that road, bid Rochester, who was in the coach 
with him, take notice of; it Ay, sir, said he, 
the citizens seem to have been laying their 
heads together, to mend the way against your 
majesty came. 











TO SHAME A LIAR, HE TOLDA GREATER LIE. 


As two merchants were quarelling some time ago, 
Says one to the other-—“ Sir Pll have you to know, 
That Ido much more business than you, 

And I clearly can make it appear : 

For instance, only think, 

That it costs me for Jné, 

At least forty pounds a year.” 
“ Poh, poh,” cries the other, ‘ that sum is quite email, 
I save twice as much by deaving out all 
te dots of my J’s, and the crosses of 7’s 
ieve it or doubt it, Sir, just as you please. 
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